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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALL. 





HOUSES ON FIRE. 


{We intended to write on a very different subject 


this week ; but the late calamitous fires seemed to 


render it the duty of every public writer to lose no 
time in giving the most prominent notice in his power 
to the question how such calamities were to be 
averted. Circumstances, however, prevent us from 
doing even that, by any new remarks; so we take the 
liberty of repeating an article we wrote in the ‘ Com. 
panion,’—merely adding, that the modes of prevent- 
ing such horrors in future, are various and easy (an 
intelligent correspondent of the Morning Chronicle 
noticed one of them on Tuesday week), and that the 
many public-spirited men in Parliament will assur- 


edly not let the subject be neglected any longer.] 


Ir is astonishing how little imagination there is in 

the world, in matters not affecting men's immediate 

wants and importance. People seem to require a 

million thumps on the head before they can learn to 

guard against a head-ache, This would be little; but 

the greater the calamity, the less they seem to provide 

against it. All the fires in this great metropolis, and 

the’ frightful catastrophes which are often the re- 

sult, do not shew the inhabitants that they ought to 

take measures to guard against them, and that these 

measures are among the easiest things in the world: 

every man who has a family, and whose house is too 

high to allow of jumping out of the windows, ought 
to consider himself bound to have a fire-escape. 

What signifies all the care he has taken to be a 
good husband or father, and all the provision he 
has made for the well-being of his children in 
after-life, if, in one frightful moment, in the dead of 
night, with horror glaring in their faces, and tender 
and despairing words swallowed up in burning and 
suffocation,—amidst cracking beams and rafters, sink- 
ing floors, and a whole yielding gulf of agony,—they 
are all to cease to be !—to’perish like so many vermin 
in a wall! Fire-escapes, even if they are not made 
so already (as we believe they are), can evidently be 
constructed in a most easy, cheap, and commodious 
manner. A basket and a double rope are sufficient, 
or two or three would be better. It is the sudden 
sense of the height at which people sleep, and the 
despair of escape which consequently seizes them, for 
want of some such provision, that disables them from 
thinking of any other resources. Houses, it is true, 
generally have trap-doors to the roof; but these are 
not kept in readiness for use; a ladder is wanting; 
or the door is hard to be got up; the passage to it 
is difficult, or involved in the fire; and the roof may 
not be a safe one to walk over; children cannot act 
for themselves; terror affects the older people; and, 
therefore, on all these accounts, nothing is more 
desirable than that the means of escape should be at 
hand, should be facile, and capable of being used in 
concert with the multitude below. People out of 
doors are very ready and anxious to assist. Those 
brave fellows, the firemen, would complete the task, 


if time allowed, and circumstances had hitherto pre- 
vented it ; and handle the basket, and the little riders 
in it, with confidence, like so many chickens. <A 
time, perhaps, will come, when every window in a 
high bed-chamber will have an escape to it, as a 
matter of course; but it is a terrible pity, mean- 
while, that for want of a little imagination out of 
the common pale of their Mondays and Wednesdays, 
a whole metropolis, piquing themselves on their love 
of their families, should subject themselves and the 
dearest objects of their affection, to these infernal 
accidents. 

In an honest state of society, houses would all 
communicate with one another by common doors; 
and families destroyed by fire would be among the 
monstrosities of history. 


—>>—_ 


SOLILOQUY 
OF AN IDLE FARMER'S BOY. 


‘¢ For the following pleasant illustration of the dialect 
of Somersetshire,” says Mr Brayley in his ‘ Graphic 
Illustrator,’ “ we are indebted to Mr James Jennings ; 
from whose valuable manuscript observations on the 
local phraseology of the county, it has been wholly 
derived.” 

“ Whether it be any recommendation to this 
soliloquy or not,’’ observes the author, in some in- 
troductory remarks, “the reader is assured, that it is 
the history of an occurrence in real life, and at the 
place mentioned. The writer knew Farmer Tidball 
personally, and has often heard the story from his 
wife.” 

Mr Jennings further informs us, that Larence, the 
fictitious personage with whom the boy holds his dia- 
logue, “is the name usually ‘given in Somersetshire 
to that imaginary being which presides over the 
idle.” 

We have only to add, that if the boy really solilo- 
quized, to any literal extent, in this manner, and dis- 
coursed so well with his pretended spirit, he must 
have been a very ingenious boy, and worth some bet- 
ter instruction than the good farmer's stick. 

Ben Bond was one of those sons of idleness whom 
ignorance and want of occupation, in a secluded 
country village, too often produce. He was a comely 
lad, on the confines of sixteen, employed by Farmer 
Tidball, a querulous and suspicious old man, to look 
after a large flock of sheep. The scene of his soli- 
loquy may be thus described :— 

A green sunny bank, on which the body may 
agreeably repose, called the Sea Wail; on the sea 
side was an extensive common called the Wath, and 
adjoining to it was another called the Jsland ; both 
were occasionally overflowed by the tide. On the 
other side of the bank were rich enclosed pastures, 
suitable for fattening the finest cattle. Into those 
enclosures many of Ben Bond’s charge were fre- 
quently disposed to stray. The season was June, 
the time mid-day, and there will be no anachronism 
in stating that the western breezes came over sea, 
ashort distance from which our scene lay, at once 
cool, grateful, refreshing, and playful. The rushing 
Parret, with its ever shifting sands, was also heard in 
the distance. It should be stated, too, that Larence 
is the name usually given in Somersetshire to that 
imaginary being which presides over the inte. Per- 
haps it may also be useful to state here that the word 
Idleton, which does not occur in our dictionaries, is 
assuredly more than a provincialism, and should be 
in those derivative assistants. 

During the latter part of the soliloquy, Farmer 
Tidball arrives behind the bank, and hearing poor 
Ben's discourse with himself, interrupts his musings 
ip the manner described hereafter. Whether it be 
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any recommendation to this soliloquy or not, the 
reader is assured that it is the history of an oc- 
currence in real life, and at the place mentioned. The 
writer knew Farmer Tidball personally, and has often 
heard the story from his wife. 


SOLILOQUY. 


, “* Larence! why doos'n let I up? Ooot let I up?” 

“ Naw, I be asleapid, I can’t let thee up eet.” “* Now, 
Larence! do let I up. There! bimeby maester'll 
come, an a'll beat I athin a ninch (a) o’ me life; do 
let I up!” 

“© Naw, I wunt.” 

“ Larence! I bag o’ee, doee let Iup! Dye zee! 
tha sheep be 4ll a breakin droo tha hadge inta tha 
vive-an-twenty yacres; an Farmer Haggit'll goo ta 
La wi’n, an I sholl be a kill’d! ” 

“ Naw I wunt—’tis zaw whit: bezides I hant a had 
my nap out.” 

“ Larence! I da za, thee bist a bad un! Ooot 
thee hire what I da z4? Come, now, and let I 
scoose wi’(b). Lord a massy upon me! Larence, 
whys’n thee let I up?” 

* Cas Iwunt. What! murs'n I hé an‘hour likeutther 
vawk to ate my bird an cheese? Ido za I wunt; and 
zaw ‘tis niver-tha-near (c) to keep on.” 

“ Maester tawl’d, nif I war a good bway, a’d give 
I iz awld waskit; an I'm shower, nif a da come an 
vine I here, an tha sheep a brawle inta tha vive-an- 
twenty yacres, all vleng’t awa vust! Larence, do ee, 
do ee let me up! Ool ee, doee!” — 

* Naw, I tell ee I wunt.” 

“There's one o’ tha sheep ’pon iz back in tha 
gripe (d), ana can’t turn auver! I mis g’in ta tha 
groun a g' out to’n, an git’n out. There’s another 
in tha ditch! a’li be a buddled! (e) There’s a 
gird'l (f) 0 trouble wi’ sheep, Larence ; cars'n thee 
let I goo. I'll gee the a hdpeny nif oot let me.” 

“ Naw, I can't let the goo eet.” 

“ Maester ‘Il be shower an come an catch me! 
Larence! doose thee hire! Ida za, oot let me up, 
1 zeed Farmer Haggit zoon ater I upt, an a zed, nif 
a voun one o’ my sheep in the vive-an-twenty 
yacres, a’d drash I za long as a cood ston auver me, 
an wi’ a groun ash too! ‘There! zum o’m be a gwon 
droo tha vive-an-twenty yacres inta tha drauve (g): 
tha'll zoon hirn (hk) vur anow. Tha’ll be poun’d (i). 
Larence! I'll gee thee a penny nif oot let me up.” 

“ Naw, I wunt.” 

* Thic not sheep (2) ha got tha shab! Dame tawl’d 
I whunl upt ta da ta mine tha shab-water (7); I sholl 
pick it in whun Ida goo whim (m). I vorgot it! 
Maester war desperd cross, an I war glad ta git out 
o’ tha lonegth o’ iz tongue. I da hate zitch cross 
vawk! Larence! what, oot niver let I up! There! 
zum o’ tha sheep be agwon down ta Ready Ham; 
withers be gwon into Leek-beds ; an zum o’m be in 
Hounlake ; dree or your o’m be gwon za vur as 
Slow-wa: the ditches be menny o’m za (n) dry ’tis all 
now rangel common! There! I'l] gee thee dree 
hdpence ta let I goo.” 

“ Why, thee harsn bin here an hour, an vor what 
shood I let thee goo? I da 2d, lie still!” 

“ Larence! why doos’n let up? There! zim ta 
I, I da hire thie pirty maid, Fanny o’ Primmer Hill, 
a chidin bin I be a-lyin here while tha sheep be 
gwain droo thic shord and tother shord (0) ; zum o’m 
a-ma-be, be a drown’d! Larence, doose thee thenk 
I can bear tha betwitten o’ thic pirty maid? She, 
tha primrawse o’ Primmer Hill; tha lily o’ tha 

(0) Shord, s—a sherd; a gap ina hedge: stopshord, 
stop-gap. 

(a) Ninch—inch. It frequently happens that when the 
substantive begins with a vowel, the a in the article an is 
separated from the 7, asin this word; the m being carried 
over to the inch—ninch. 

(6) Scoose wi’—discourse or talk with you. 

(c) Niver tha-near, adv.—to no purpose ; uselessly. 

(d) Gripe. s.—a small drain or ditch, about a foot deep, 
and six or eight inches wide. 

(e) Buddled, part.—suffocated in mud. 

(Jf) Gird’l, s.—contracted from “ great deal,” and imply- 
ing the’same; as, gird’lo’work, a great deal of work. 

(g) Drauve—a drove, or road to fields. 

(h) Hirn, v.n.—to run. 

Ro To poun, and not to pound, is the verb in Somerset- 

shire. 

(k) Not sheep, or sheep without horns. 

(4) Water to cure the skab, or itch, in sheep. 

(m) Whim, s.—home. 

(n) Za—sev, 
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evel; the gawl-cup o' tha mead; tha zweetest 
honeyzuckle in tha garden; tha yarly vilet; tha 
rawse o’ rawses; tha pirty pollyantice (p)! Whun I 
zeed er last, she zed, ‘ Ben, do ee mine tha sheep, an 
tha yeos, an Iams, an than zumbody ool mine you.” 
Wi’ that she gid me a beautiful sprig o' jessamy, jist 
a-pickt vrom tha pooreli—tha smill war za sweet.” 

«“ Larence! I mus goo(q)! I ool goo. You mus 
let Lup. TIont sta here na longer! Maester ‘ll be 
shower ta come an drash me. Thic awld cross fella 
wi’ iz awld waskit! There, Larence! I'll gee thee 
tuther penny, an that’s ivry vard'n I a got. Oot, let 
T goo?” 

« Naw, I mis ha a penny moor.” 

“‘Larence! do let I up! Creeplin Philip ‘ll be 
shower ta catch me! This cockygee (r)! I dwont leke 
en at all; a’s za rough an za zour. An Will Pop- 
ham, too, ta betwite me about tha maid: 4 call’d er 
a rathe-ripe Lady-buddick (s)! Idwont mislike tha 
name at all, thawf I dwont care vor'n a stra, nor a 
read moodle, nor tha tite o’ a pin! What da tha call 
he? Why, tha upright man, cas a da ston upright ; 
let’n, an let’n wrassly(t) too. I dwont like zitch hors- 
plas (u), nor singel stick nuther; nor cock squailin’(v); 
nor menny wither ma-games that Will Popham da 
volly. I'd rather zit in tha poorch, wi’ that jessamy 
ranglin roun it, and hire Fanny zeng. Oot, let me 
up, Larence ?” 

“ Naw, I tell thee I ont athout a penny moor.” 

“ Rawry Pink an Nanny Dubby axed I about 
Fanny. What bisniss ad tha ta up wi't? I dwont 
like norn’om! Girnin Jan, too, shawed iz teeth, and 
put in his verdi. I wish theedre vawk ood mine 
ther awn consarns, an let I an Fanny aloodne. 
Larence ! doose thee mein to let I goo?” 

 Eese, nif thee'll gee me luther penny.” 

“ Why, I hant a got a vard’n moor; oo let me 
up!” 

** Not athout the penny.” 

“Now, Larence! do ee, bin I hant naw moor 
money. Iabin here moor than an hotir: whaur 
tha yeos an lams, an All tha tuthermy sheep, be now 
Idwon’(w) know. Creeplin Philip(x) ool gee mea 
lirropin shower anow! There !—I da thenk I hired 
zummet or zumbody auver tha wall.” 

“ Here, d—n thee! I'll gee tha tuther penny, an 
zummet besides!” exclaimed Farmer Tidball, leaping 
down the bank, with a stout sliver of a crab in his 
hand. The sequel may be easily imagined. 


—_ 


DONNE. 


Att the compositions of Donne were not careless 
and uncouth. Some of them indeed are, by compa- 
rison, smooth even to elegance. His faults are, that 
he has made the natural subordinate to the artificial 
—that he has little of simplicity and less of taste— 
that he has laboured to make himself obscure rather 
than intelligible; and, although his productions are 
liable to any complaint but that of poverty, that he 
has crowded thought upon thought and image upon 
image, with so little skill or care to effect—has, in 
fact, so mingled beauties with deformities, that those 
who look with"but a casual glance perceive only ob- 
jects that dishearten them from desiring a nearer and 
more scrutiniz‘ng view. He was absolutely saturated 
with learning—his intellect was large and searching 
—his fancy rich, although fantastic—and his wit play- 
ful, yet caustic. At times he is full of tenderness, 
and in spite of himself submits to the mastery of na- 
ture. It is no slight tribute to the muse of Donne, 
that Jonson learnt some of his verses by heart ; and 
our readers will at least agree with “Old Ben” in 
his admiration of a passage in which a calm is des- 
cribed as so perfect, that— 





“in one place lay 
Feathers and dust to-day and yesterday.” 


Book of Gems. 





(p) Poltyantice,s.—polyanthus. 
(g) Mus’ goo—must go. This dropping of the final ¢ is by 
uo means uncommon. 
(r) Cockygee, s.—cockagee, a rough, sour apple. 
(s) Lady-buddick, a rich and early-ripe apple—Rathe- 
ripe, adj.—ripening early— 
“The rathe-ripe wits prevent their own perfection.” 


Bishop Hail. 

(t) Wrassly—wrestle. — 

(u) Hors plas, s. p.—horse plays; rough sports. 

(v) Cock squailin’—a barbarous sport, consis'ing in tying 
a cock to a stake, and throwing a stick at him from a given 
distance, til! the bird is killed. 

(w) Here, instead of don’t, or dwont, for do not,we have 
dwon’ only, which, in colloquial language, is very common 
in the west. 

(2) Even remote districts in the country have their satir- 
sts, and wits, and would-be wits ; and Huntspill, the place 
alluded to in the soliloquy, was, about half a century azo, 
much pestered with them. Scarcely a person of any note 
escaped a parish libel, and even servants were not ex- 
cepted. For instance :— 


Nanny Dubby, Sally Clink, 
ng Josias, and Rawsy Tink; 
- —— Girnin Jan, 
Creeplin Philip, and the upright man. 
Creeplin Philip (that is, “ creeplin,” because 
Amely) was Farmer Tidball himself; and bie’ ny 


Sinmingye a, was the upright man. Girnin Jan is 








CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPBARBE’S 
PLAYS. 

BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
NO. KXXIX.—COMFDY OF ERRORS. 


Tus comedy is taken very much from the * Me- 
nechmi’ of Plautws, and is not an improvement on 
it. Shakspeare appears to have bestowed no great 
pains on it, and there are but a few passages which 
bear the decided stamp of his genius. He seems to 
have relied on his author, and on the interest arising 
out of the intricacy of the plot. The curiosity ex- 
cited is certainly very considerable, though not of 
the most pleasing kind. We are teazed as witha 
riddle, which notwithstanding we try to solve. In 
reading the play, from the sameness of the names of 
the two Antipholises and the two Dromios, as well 
from their being constantly taken for each other by 
those who see them, it is difficult, without a painful 
effort of attention, to keep the characters distinct in 
the mind. 
plete similarity of their persons and dress must pro- 


And again, on the stage, either the com- 


duce the same perplex'ty whenever they first enter, 
or the identity of appearance which the story sup- 
poses, will be destroyed. We still, however, having 
a clue to the difficulty, can tell which is which, 
merely from the practical contradictions which arise, 
as soon as the different parties begin to speak; and 
we are indemnified for the perplexity and blunders 
into which we are thrown, by seeing others thrown 
into greater and almost inextricable ones.—This 
play (among other considerations) leads us not to 
feel much regret that Shakspeare was not what is 
called a classical scholar. We do not think his forte 
would ever have lain in imitating or improving on 
what others invented, so much as in inventing for 
himself, and perfecting what he invented,—not per- 
haps by the omission of faults, but by the addition 
of the highest excellencés. His own genius was 
strong enough to bear him up, and he soared longest 
and best on unborrowed plumes.—The only passage 
of a very Shakspearian cast in this comedy is the one 
in which the Abbess, with admirable characteristic 
artifice, makes Adriana confess her own misconduct 
in driving her husband mad. 


“ Ansess. How long hath this possession held 
the man ? 
— This week he hath been heavy, sour, 
sad, 
And much, mucen different from the man he was; 
But, till this afternoon, his passion 
Ne’er brake into extremity of rage. 
Axssess. Hath he not lost much wealth by 
wreck at sea? 
Bury'd some dear friend? Hath not else his eye 
Stray'd his affection in unlawful love ? 
A sin prevailing much in youthful men, 
Who give their eyes the liberty of gazing. 
Which of these sorrows is he subject to ? 
9 To none of these, except it be the 
ast : 
Namely, some love, that drew him oft from home. 
Assess. You should for that have reprehended 
him. 
Apriana. Why, so I did. 
Assess. But not rough enough. 
Apriana. As roughly as my modesty would 
let me. 
Assess. Haply, in private. 
Apriana. And in assemblies too. 
Assess. Ay, but not enough. 
Apriana. It was the copy of our conference : 
In bed, he slept not for my urging it ; 
At board, he fed not for my urging it; 
Alone it was the subject of my theme ; 
In company, I often glanc'd at it; 
Still did I tell him it was vile and bad. 
Assess. And therefore came it that the man 
was mad: 
The venom’d clamours of a jealous woman 
Poison more deadly than a mad dog's tooth.” 
It seems, his sleeps were hinder'’d by thy railing : 
And therefore comes it that his head is light. 
Thou say'st his meat was sauced with thy up- 
braidings : 
Unquiet meals make ill digestions, 
Therefore the raging fire of fever bred; 
And what's a fever but a fit of madness ? 
Thou say’st his sports were hinder’d by thy brawls : 
Sweet recreation barr'd, what doth ensue, 
But moody and dull melancholy, ; 
Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair ; 
And, at her heels, a huge infectious tr 
Of pale distemperatures, and foes to life? 
In food, in sport, and life-preserving rest 


To be disturb’d, would mad or man or beast : 
The consequence is then, thy jealous fits 
Have scar’d thy husband from the use of wits, 


Luciana. She never reprehended him but 
mildly, 
When he demeaned thimself rough, rude, and 
wildly. — 


Why bear you these rébukes, and answer not? 
Apgiana. She did betray me to my own reproof.” 


Pinch the conjuror is also an excrescence not to 
be found in Plautus. He is indeed a very formi- 
dable anachronism. 


“ They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac’d 
villain, 
A meer anatomy, a mountebank, 
A thread-bare juggler and a fortune-teller, 
A needy, hollow-ey'd, sharp-looking wretch, 
A living dead man.” 


This is exactly like some of the Puritanical portraits 
to be met with in Hogarth. 


a 


GENERAL WOLFE’S SONG. 
[We are indebted to the ‘ Historical Keepsake,’ just 
published, for the reprint of this fine, hearty song, 


and its characteristic introduction. Also, for the in- 


formation that it was Handel who set it to music. 
We had often admired the air, and thought how 
admirably it was suited to the words; but we had 
yet to learn how well its excellence was to be ac- 
counted for. } 


Ow the night of the eleventh of September, Wolfe, 
after completing his first survey of the scene of action, 
fully developed his plans. After supper, his spirits, 
which had somewhat sunk under the pensive influ- 
ence of the summer evening, and the melancholy 
poetry of Gray, rallied, and he dwelt with much 
animation on the brilliant opportunity before them 
of achieving a striking and highly important victory. 
It is possible that some of his companions were less 
sanguine of success, and were less excited than Wolfe, 
who having made up his mind as to the course to be 
pursued, would not allow himself to indulge in a 
single misgiving as to its success. No man had seen 
him so full of animation. He talked earnestly, told 
innumerable anecdotes— 


“ OF hair-breadth ‘scapes i’ the imminent deadly 
breach,” 


seemed to regard the perilous undertaking of the 
morrow as of certain achievement, and closed the 
night by singing the celebrated song now absurdly 
called the ‘ Military Toper.’ It was generally be- 
lieved to have been written by Wolfe himself, and it 
developes so remarkably the characteristics of his 
mind, as to leave, we think, little doubt of its author- 
ship. There is his daring—his abandon to an inevi- 
table destiny—and, above all, the dash of melancholy, 
the amari aliquid, which mingled with his anticipa- 
tions of glory, and was felt even at the banquet. This 
very original song was set to music by no humbler a 
composer than Handel, with whom, as we have already 
seen, Wolfe was intimate :— 


«¢ How stands the glass around? 
For shame! ye take no care, my boys; | 
How stands the glass around? _ 
Let mirth and wine abound. 
The trumpets sound, 
The colours flying are, my boys, 
To fight, kill, or wound ; 
May we still be found, 
Content with our hard fare, my boys, 
On the cold ground. 


Why, soldiers, why, 

Should we be melancholy, boys ? 
Why, soldiers, why, 

Whose business is to die ? 

What, sighing ?—Fie ! 

Drink on, drown fear, be jolly, boys, 
’Tis he, you, or I, 

Cold, hot, wet, or dry, 

We're always bound to follow, boys, 
And scorn to fly. 


Tis but in vain— 

{I mean not to upbraid you, boys) 
’Tis but in vain 

For soldiers to complain : 

Should next campaign 

Send us to Him that made you, boys, 
We're free from pain ; 

But should we remain, 

A bottle and kind landlady 

Cures all again.” 


a 





AND THE PRINTING MACHINE. 
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ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
No, XCIX.—THE DUKE OF ALVA AT A BREAKFAST, IN THE 
CASTLE OF RUDOLSTADT, IN THE YEAR 1547. 


[We are indebted for this curious historical anecdote 
to a miscellany published at the close of the last cen- 
tury, and entitled ‘ Varieties of Literature, from 
Foreign Literary Journals and Original Manu- 


scripts.’ ‘The heroine of it is more interesting than 


charming; yet she had a heart as well as a will, and 
was truly fit to govern. ] 


Ternrvc over an ancient chronicle of the sixteenth 
century, (says our authority), under the title of ‘ Res 
in Ecclesia et politica christiana gesta ab anno 1500, ad 
an. 1600, autore J. Soffing, theolog. doct. Rudolst. 1676, 
I found the following anecdote, which for more than 
one reason deserves to be snatched from oblivion. In 
a piece under the name of ‘ Mausolea manibus Metze- 
lit posita a Fr. Melch Dedehindo, 1738,’ I find it con- 
firmed ; and for this the reader is referred to Span- 
genberg’s ‘Mirror of Nobility,’ Vol. I, book xiii, 
p. 445. 

A German lady, descended from a family long 
renowned for valiant feats of arms, and which had 
already given an emperor to Germany, on a particu- 
lar oceasion made the formidable Duke of Alva 
tremble by her bold and resolute conduct. As the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, on his return, in the 
year 1547, from the battle of Mullberg, to his camp in 
Suabia, passed through Thuringia, Catharina Countess 
Dowager of Schwartzburg, born Princess of Henne- 
berg, obtajned of him aletter of safeguard, that her sub- 
jects might have nothing to suffer from the Spanish 
army on its march through her territories. In return 
for which, she bound herself to allow the Spanish 
troops that were transported to Rudolstadt on the Saal- 
brucke to supply themselves with bread, beer, and 
other provisions, at a reasonable price, in that place. 
At the same time she took the precaution to have 
the bridge, which stood close to the town, demolished 
in all haste, and reconstructed over the river at a con- 
siderable distance; that the too great proximity of 
the city might be no temptation to her rapacious 
guests. The inhabitants too of all the places through 
which the army was to pass, were informed that they 
might*send the chief of their valuables to the castle of 
Rudolstadt. 

Meantime, the Spanish general, attended by Prince 
Henry of Brunswick and his sons, approached the 
city, and invited themselves, by a messenger whom 
they despatched before, to take their morning's re- 
past with the Countess of Schwartzburg. So modest 
a request, made at the head of an army, was not to 
be rejected. The answer returned was, that they 
should be kindly supplied with what the house affurd- 
ed; that his Excellency might come, and be assured 
of a welcome reception. However, she did not neg- 
lect, at the same time, to remind the Spanish general 
of the safe-guard, and to urge home to him the con- 
scientious observance of it. 

A friendly reception, and a well-furnished table 
welcomed the arrival of the Duke at the castle. He 
was obliged to confess, that the Thuringian ladies 
had an excellent notion of cookery, and did honour 
to the laws of hospitality. But scarcely had they 
taken their seats, when a Messenger out of breath 
called the Countess from the hall. His tidings in- 
formed her, that the Spanish soldiers had used vio- 
lence in some villages on the way, and had driven off 
the cattle belonging to the peasants. Catharina was 
a true mother to her people; whatever the poorest 
of her subjects unjustly suffered, wounded her to 
the very quick. Full of indignation at this breach 
of faith, yet not forsaken by her presence of mind, 
she ordered her whole retinue to arm themselves im- 
mediately in private, and to bolt and bar all the 
gates of the castle; which done, she returned to the 
hall, and rejoined the princes who were still at table. 
Here she complained to them, in the most moving 
terms, of the usage she had met with, and how badly 
the imperial word was kept. They told her, laugh- 
ing, that this was the custom in war, and that such 
— disorders of soldiers in marching through a 
Place were not to be minded. «“ That we shall pre_ 


sently see,” replied she stoutly. “ My poor subjects 
must have their own, or, by God!—( raising her voice in 
a threatening tone)—princes’ blood for oxen’s blood!” 
With this emphatical declaration she quitted the 
room, which, in a few minutes, was filled with armed 
men ; who, sword in hand, yet with great reverence, 
planting themselves behind the chairs of the princes, 
took place of the waiters. On the entrance of these 
fierce-looking fellows, Duke Alva directly changed 
colour ; and they all gazed at one another in silence 
and affright. Cut off from the army, surrounded by 
a resolute body of men, what had they to do, but to 
summon up their patience, and to appease the offend- 
ed lady on the best terms they could? Henry of 
Brunswick was the first that collected his spirits ; 
and smothered his feelings by bursting into a loud 
fit of laughter; thus seizing the most reasonable 
way of coming off, by turning all that had passed 
intoa subject of mirth. Concluding with a pompous 
panegyric on the patriotic concern and the deter- 
mined intrepidity she had shown, he entreated her 
to make herself easy, and took it upon himself 
to bring the Duke of Alva to consent to whatever 
should be found reasonable. Which he immediately 
effected by inducing the latter to dispateh on the 
spot an order to the army to restore the cattle, with- 
out delay, to the persons from whom they had been 
stolen. On the return of the courier, with a certi- 
ficate that all damages were made good, the Countess 
of Schwartzburg politely thanked her guests for the 
honour they had done her castle ; and they, in return, 
very courteously took their leave. 


— 


AGREEABLE BANTER 


OF A MAN’S OWN PERSONAL DISADVANTAGES, 


[From an Essay on Deformity, by William Hay, 
Esq., published in 1754. Mr Hay was a member of 
Parliame nt, and an adherent, but not a servile one, 
to the government of Sir Robert Walpole. He was 
author of several publications on rural and politi- 
cal subjects, interesting in their day, and not un- 
worthy of being looked at by posterity. He wasa 
very amiable and benevolent man, of which the 
Essay here mentioned affords evidence beyond what 
it suits our present purpose to select; and his name 
is to be added to the list of those delightful indivi- 
duals, not so rare as might be imagined, who sur- 
mount the disadvantages of personal exterior on the 


‘wings of beauty of spirit, and a readiness to diffuse 


cheerfulness around them. We know no human 
beings to whom one more willingly bows one’s own 
spirit than these, or more jealously watches for that 
consideration from others, which they so handsomely 
venture to waive in their own self-esteem. ] 
Ir any reader imagines that a print of me 
in the frontispiece of this work, would give him 
a clearer idea of the subject, I have no objection, 
provided he will be at the expence of engraving. 
But, for want of it, let him know, that I am scarce 
five feet high; that my back was bent in my mother’s 
womb; and that in person I resemble sop, the 
Prince of Orange, Marshal Luxemburg, Lord Trea- 
surer Salisbury, Scarron, and Mr Pope. 
* * * * * * * 

As I have the greatest reason to thank God, that 
I was born in this island, and enjoy the blessings of 
his Majesty’s reign; let me not be unthankful that I 
was not born in Sparta / where I had no sooner seen 
the light, but I should have been deprived of it; and 
have been thrown away as a useless thing, into a 
cavern by mount Taygetus! Inhuman Lyeurgus! 
thus to destroy your own species! Surrounded by the 
innocents whom you have murdered, may I not 
haunt you among the shades below for this barba- 
rity? That it was ill policy, the glorious list of 
names, which I have produced, is a proof; your own 
Agesilaus confutes your maxim; and I hope to con- 
fute it too by my own behaviour. Is the carcase the 
better part of the man? And is it to be valued by 
weight, like that of cattle in a market ? 

Instead of this Lacedemonian severity, those who 
had the care of my infancy fell into another extreme ; 
and, out of tenderness, tried every art to correct the 


errors of nature; but in vain: for (as I think it is 
Mr Dryden says)— 


“ God did not make his works for man to mend,” 


When they could not do that, they endeavoured to 
conceal them; and taught me to be ashamed of my 
person, instead of arming me with true fortitude to 
despise any ridicule or contempt of it. This has 
caused me much uneasiness in my younger days, and 
it required many years to conquer this weakness, of 
which I hope now there are but little remains left. 
This ill-management gave me, too, an insuperable 
bashfulness ; and although I have passed the course 
of my whole life among the better part of mankind, 
I have always felt a reluctance to produce a bad 
figure, which may be some obstruction to a man’s 
advancement in the world; but an advantage in 
restraining his fondness for it. 


Uamerited reflections on a man’s person are hard of 
digestion. Men of understanding have fe!t them. 
Even Mr Pope was not invulnerable in this part. For 
when the Dunces were foiled by his writings, they 
printed a caricature of his figure; and it is evident 
that this stung him more than a better answer ;* for 
he ranks it among the most atrocious injuries. I never 
in my life received the least affront on this head from 
any gentleman I ever conversed with; or from any 
one who had tie least pretension tothat name. For 
I should be a churl indeed, if I esteemed as such any 
little innocent pleasantry of a friend, which is rather 
an instance of sincere kindness and affection ; and L 
should be unfit to sit at table with him, should I resent 
his congratulations on my emerging from an eclipse 
of a surloin of roast-beef, or a bowl of punch, that 
stood between us. But the scene changes extremely 
when I get into a mob, where insolence grows in pro- 
portion as the man sinks in condition; and where 
I can scarce pass without hearing some affront. But 
I am now unmoved with that scurrility, which used to 
affect me when I was young. Their title of Lord I 
never much valued, and now I entirely despise ; and 
yet they will force it upon me as an honour which 
they have a right to bestow, and which I have none 
to refuse. This abuse is grown into such a habit with 
the rabble, that an Jrish chairman often uses it, when 
he asks me to take a chair; and sometimes a beggar 
when he demands an alms, 

* * a * 

Bodily deformity is very rare; and therefore 
a person so distinguished must naturally think, that 
he has ‘had ill-luck in a lottery where there are 
above a thousand prizes to one blank. Among 558 
gentlemen in the House of Commons, I am tke only 
one that isso. Thanks to my worthy constituents, 
who never objected to my person; and I hope 
never to give them cause to object to my behaviour. 
They are not like a venal borough, of which there 
goes a story, that, though they never took excep- 
tions to any man’s character, who came up to their 
price, yet they once objected to the best bidder be- 
cause he was a negro. 

* a” * * * 

There are many great and tall men, with whom 
I shall always esteem it an honour to converse ; and 
though their eyes are placed in a much higher 
parallel, they take care never to overlook me; and 
are always concerned, if, by chance, they happen to 
strike my hat with their elbow. When standing or 
walking, we indeed find some difficulty in the con- 
versation ; for they are obliged to stoop down, as in 
search of a pin, while I am looking up as if taking 
the height of a star with a quadrant. And I own I 


sometimes use a little policy, that the contrast may 
not be too remarkable. 


General O is brother in blood and in worth to 
one of the greatest and best men of the age; and a 
brave spirit is lodged in a large person. The man 
who stood intrepid by his Majesty’s side in the glori- 
ous day of Dettingen, and afterwards by that of his 
Royal Highness in the more unfortunate one of 
Fontenay, is now placed at the head of a troop of 
Horse Grenadiers toguard that Prince, whom he hath 
so long and faithfully served. I have the honour to be 
well known to him; and I once accidentally accom- 
panied him to see the horses of his troop. I never 
was more humbled, than when I walked with him 
among his tall men, made still taller by their caps. 





* In his ‘ Epistle to Dr Arbuthnot’ are these lines ;— 


The morals blackened, when the writings ‘scape 
The libel’d person, and the pictur’d shape, &c. 
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I scemed to myself a worm, and no man; and could 
not but inwardly grieve, that when I had the same 
inclination to the service of my country and Prince, 
I wanted their strength to perform it.—As a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, I sometimes use the 
precaution to place myself at some distance from the 
General, though I am commonly of the same side 
of the House. 

Lord D. is another brave officer, at the head of 
one of his Majesty's troops of Guards; one of the 
tallest of his subjects; an ancient Peer; an able 
senator ; and (what is much to the honour of any 
Peer) a useful magistrate in the country. I am 
always proud of meeting his Lordship at the Quarter 
Sessions ; but I always take care to have the Chair- 
man at least between us on the bench, that it may 
not be too visible to the country, what a prodigious 
disparity there is in every respect between us. 

But I will now divide my text, in order to discuss 
it more thoroughly; and will consider the natural 
consequences of bodily deformity; first, how it 
affects the outward circumstances; and, lastly, what 
turn it gives to the mind. 

It is certain, that the frame, being warped and 
disproportioned, is lessened in strength and activity ; 
and rendered less fit for its functions. Scarron had 
invented an engine to take off his hat; and I wish 
TI could invent one to buckle my shoe, or to take up 
a thing from the ground, which I can scarce do 
without kneeling; for I can bend my body no further 
than it is bent by nature. For this reason, when 
ladies drop a fan or glove, I am not the first to take 
it up; and often restrain my inclination to perform 
those little services, rather than expose my spider-like 
shape. And I hope it will not be construed as 
pride, if I do not always rise from my seat when I 
ought; for, if it is low, I find some trouble in it; 
and my centre of gravity is so ill-placed, that I am 
often like to fall back. Things, hanging within the 
reach of others, are out of mine. And what they 
can execute with ease, I want strength to perform. 
I am in danger of being trampled upon or stifled in 
acrowd; where my back is a convenient lodgment 
for the elbow of any tall person that is near. I can 
see nothing ; and my whole employment is to guard 
my person. I have forborne to attend his Majesty 
in the House of Peers, since I was like to be squeezed 
to death there against the wall. I would willingly 
come thither when his Majesty commands, but he is 
too gracious to expect impossibilities. Besides, 
when I get in, I can never have the pleasure of 
seeing on the throne, one of the best princes who 
ever sat on it. These and many others are the in- 
eonveniences continually attending a figure like 
mine. They may appear grievous to persons not 
used to them; but they grow easier by habit; and 
though they may a little disturb, they are not suffi- 
cient {to destroy the happiness of life; of which, at 
an average, I have enjoyed as great a share as most 
men. And perhaps one proof of it may be my 
writing this essay; not intended as a complaint 
against Providence for my lot, but as an innocent 
amusement to myself and others. 


I cannot tell what effect deformity may have 
on the health; but it is natural to imagine, that as 
the inward parts of the body must, in some mea- 
sure, comply with the otttward mould, the form 
of the latter being irregular, the first cannot be 
so well placed and disposed to perform their 
functions; and that generally deformed persons 
would not be healthy or long lived. But this is 
a question best determined by facts; and in this case 
the instances are too few, or unobserved, to draw a 
general conclusion from them. And health is, more 
than is commonly thought, in a man’s own power, 
and the reward of temperance more than the effect 
of constitution, which makes it still more difficult to 
pass ajudgment. -Esop could not be young when 
he died ; and might have lived longer, if he had not 
been murdered at Delphi. The Prince of Orange 
searce passed the meridian of life, and the Duke of 
Luxemburg died about the age of sixty-seven. The 
Lord Treasurer Burleigh (the honour of whose com- 
pany I claim on the authority of Osborn*) lived to 
seventy-eight ; but his son, the Earl of Salisbury, 
who died about fifteen years after him, could not 
reach near that age. I have heard (but know not if 
it is true) that Mr Pope's father was deformed, and 
he lived to seventy-five; whereas the son died in 
middle age, if he may be said to die, whose works 
are immortal. My father was not deformed, but 
active, and my mother a celcbrated beauty; and I, 
that am so unlike them, have lived to a greater age, 
and daily see my acquaintance, of a stronger frame, 
quitting the stage before me. 

But I leave it to better naturalists to determine, 
whether deformity, abstractedly considered, is preju- 
dicial to health ; for in its consequences, I believe, it 
is most commonly an advantage. Deformed persons 
have a less share of strength than others, and there- 
fore should naturally be more careful to preserve it ; 
and as temperance is the great preservative of health, 
it may incline them to be more temperate. I have 
reason to think that my own weak frame and consti- 


* See Historical Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, by Francis 
Osborn, Esq. id 


tution have prolonged my life to this present date. 
But I should impose upon my reader, and affront 
heaven, if I ascribed that to virtue, which took its 
rise from necessity. Being of a consumptive dispo- 
sition, I was alarmed, when young, with frequent 
spitting of blood: this made me abstain from wine, 
and all strong liquors, which I have now done ‘or 
near thirty years. But— 


Incidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Carybdim. 


By this I fell into another misfortune, and the 
stone was the consequence of my drinking raw water ; 
but care and perseverance, with abstinence, have so 
far subdued that distemper, that at present it is but 
little interruption to my ease and happiness. And 
weak as Iam, I daily see many dying before me, 
who were designed by nature for a much longer life. 
And I cannot but lament, that the generality of 
mankind so wantonly throw away health (without 
which life is not life), when it is so much in their 
own power to preserve it. If every virtue in its 
consequence is its own reward, Temperance is emi- 
nently so; and every one immediately feels its good 
effect. And I am persuaded that many might arrive 
at Cornaro's age, if they did but follow his example. 
On thinking upon this subject, I have adopted many 
maxims, which to the world will seem paradoxes, as 
certain true geographical theorems do to those who 
are unacquainted with the globe. I hold, as articles 
of faith (but which may be condemned as heresies in 
many a General Council assembled about a large 
table), that the smallest liquors are best; that there 
never was a good bow! of punch, nor a good bottle 
of Champaigne, Burgundy, or Claret; that the best 
dinner is one dish; that an entertainment grows 
worse in proportion as the number of dishes incrense ; 
that no connoisseur ever understood good eating ; 
that no minister of state or ambassador ever gave a 
good entertainment. 


4 ‘ 


—— 


« 


LAW THE FINANCIER. 


[Pernars the ‘readers of the article in a late num- 
ber respecting the frenzy occasioned by the Missis- 
sippi scheme, may like to hear some brief, general 
account of the schemer and his ultimate fortunes. We 
lay before them, accordingly, the following sketch of 
his life from the excellent Biographical Dictionary of 
Gorton. ] 


Joun Law, a celebrated financial projector, twas the 
son of a goldsmith (banker) at Edinburgh; in which 
city he was born in 1681. He was bred to no par- 
ticular profession, but became versed in accounts, and 
was employed in those of the revenue, which were 
in great disorder before the union of the two king- 
doms. For the purpose of remedying the deficiency 
of a circulating medium, he projected the establish- 
ment of a bank with paper issues, to the amount of 
the value of all the lands in the kingdom. This bold 
scheme was wisely rejected; but it seems to have 
formed the base of all his after projects. On the 
death of his father, he succeeded to a small estate, 
and commenced gamester and fine gentleman. In 
consequence of a duel, in which he killed his anta- 
gonist, he fled from his country, and, as it is said, 
with another person's wife. He visited Venice and 
Genoa, from both which cities he was banished, as a 
designing adventurer. At Turin he proposed his 
financial scheme to the Duke of Savoy, who was too 
wise to attend to it; but at length he secured the 
patronage of the regent Duke of Orleans, and esta- 
blished his bank in 1716 by royal authority. It was 
at first composed of 1200 shares of 3000 livres each, 
which soon bore a premium. This bank became the 
office for all public receipts, and there was annexed 
to it a Mississippi company, which had grants of 
lands in Louisiana, and was expected to realize im- 
mense sums by planting and commerce. In 1718, 
it was declared a royal bank, and such was the ex- 
tent of its business and funds, that the shares rose 
to twenty times their original value. All France 
was seized with a rage for gambling, and happy were 
they who could acquire this imaginary wealth, by 
entirely stripping themselves of all their real property. 
In 1720, Law, who underwent the farce of conversion 
to the Romish religion, was made comptroller-gene- 
ral of the finances; regarded as the Plutus of France; 
saw clients of all ranks at his levees, which rendered 
him proud and insolent in proportion. At length 
the baseless fabric of this prosperity began to give 
way, and the shares sunk as rapidly as they had 
risen. Law, therefore, was obliged to resign his 
post, after he had held it only five months, and to 
retire first to a seat in the country, and then for per- 
sonal safety to quit the kingdom. He carried with 
him a small portion only of the vast fortune he at 
one time possessed, and lived afterwards in great ob- 
security. After visiting England, Holland, Germany, 
and other countries, he finally settled at Venice, 
where he died in 1729, still occupied in vast schemes, 
and fully convinced of the solidity of his system, the 
failure of which he attributed entirely to enmity and 


panic. Various opinions have been entertained of 
the merit of his project; and by some it has been 
thought to have possessed feasibility, had it been car- 
ried more moderately into practice. His small family 
estate of Lauriston is still in possession of his des. 
cendants, one of whom, General Lauriston, is known 
as the bearer of the ratification of the preliminaries 
of the short-lived peace between Great Britain and 
France in 1802. 


oe 


TABLH TALE. 


— We must learn to comprehend the essence of art 
from admiration of excellence, rather than from de- 
tection of error. — Frederick Schlegel. 


PUNISHMENT OF SIN. 


Punishment has in it the notion of aremedy, and 
has the place of a mean, notof an end. Now,'as no more 
of a mean is to be designed than what is necessary to 
the end, and a mean is considerable only as it has a 
relation to the end; therefore if the sinner repents, 
there can be no necessity of punishment, “for the end 
is obtained without it; and there is nothing in pun- 
ishment (save as a mean) in which goodness can 
take content.— Whichcote. 


A NICE BALANCE. 


Lewis the Thirteenth being present at a process in a 
court of judicature, heard the counsel for the plaintiff 
plead his chent’s cause with such pathetic eloquence, 
that the King being perfectly convinced of the justice of 
his cause, declared that he thought it was of no use for 
the other counsel to attempt pleading for the defendant, 
as the reasons made use of by his adversary were in his 
opinion unanswerable. A nobleman present, hearing 
what the King said, begged his Majesty would be 
pl i to 1 his judgment till he had heard all 
the arguments on the other side. The counsel for the 
defendant, who was not inferior to the other in point of 
eloquence, made every thing which had been said in 
favour of the other side, appear cleatly to the disad- 
vantage of the plaintiff, and carried the cause against 
him, to the great astonishment of the King; the same 
nobleman then asked the King, what his Majesty now 
thought of the matter ?——‘* Why, pardleu,” replied 
the King, ** I think they are both in the right.” 





MASTERS AND SERVANTS. 

As an instance that servants feel the insult of a 
contemptuous silence;—Lord Anson’s brother had 
made the tour of the East, and when he came to 
Aleppo, his servant left him, and gave for a reason, 
that his master had not spoken three words to him ina 
tour of 3000 miles.— Greaves's ‘ Reveries of Solitude.’ 
—([It may be observed, however, that Lord Anson 
appears to have been, by nature, a very silent man; 
which got him the character, we believe, of being a very 
dull one. Silence, therefore, may have been “in the 
family.”’] ‘ 


* EXCITING” PART OF AN ENTERTAINMENT. 


An honest sailor who had lately returned from a 
successful voyage, was determined to see every di- 
version which was going on in London at that time 
of the year. Accordingly he went to see a play, or 
rather a farce, at Bartholomew-fair. Every thing was 
conducted to the satisfaction of such an audience, and 
received with much mirth to the end of the second act; 
when the benches of the gallery on which the sailor was 
placed, being overloaded, suddenly broke down with a 
dreadful crash and a horrible outcry; many of the com- 
pany being much hurt, and one or two having their arms 
or legs broken.—The sailor, however, not having suffered 
by his fail, clapped his oaken staff under his arm, sacked 
up his trowsers and walked off, so well satisfied with his 
entertainment, that the next night he came again to the 
theatre with great punctuality, and seated himself in 
the very same place as on the preceding night. The 
same farce was repeated; and at the end of the 
second act, our sailor with great fortitude composes 
himself, and calls out to those who sat next him, 
‘** Come, my masters, now for it; we are just a-going ! 
Sit fast, my lads!” In reality, the honest tar con- 
sidered the falling of the gallery, though a very tragical 
event, as the principal part of the entertainment, for 
which he had paid his sixpence.—(From ‘ Columella,’ 
a novel written by Greaves, the author of the * Spiritual 
Quixote,’ and acquaintance of Shenstone.) 








ERRATUM. 


Ix the article of Dec. 5, headed “* Beranger—Poet’s Houses,” 
&c., instead of “fond heart,” (speaking of the French 
poet) read “‘ good heart.” We generally leave our mis- 
takes of the press to be corrected by the intelligence of 
the reader; but now and then, when it is one of te above 
sort, and has a look of the feeble and ridiculous, we are 
tempted to notice it. Some time ago, in speaking of a son 
of Sir Hector Monro’s, he was described as being @ 
‘ genteel,” good-hearted man, instead of a “ genial.” The 
Editor’s hand-writing is sometimes so hurried, and difficult 
to be made out, that it ishe who must be held responsible 
for these mistakes, and not the printer. 





THE 


WILSON’S VOYAGH ROUND THE A 
WORLD. 


Narrative of a Voyage round the World. By T. B. 
Wilson, M.D., Surgeon, R.N. 8vo. London. 
Sherwood and Co. 1835. Pp. 365. 


A voyace round the world is no longer a title cal- 
culated to make such a sensation as in the days of 
Lord Anson; and Dr Wilson, or his publisher rather, 
would, we think, have done better to have assumed one 
not quite so grand in sound on the present occasion. 
The Doctor indeed appears (according to the course 
usually followed) to have gone out to New South 
Wales by the Cape of Good Hope, and to have 
returned to England by Cape Horn; and so he 
certainly sailed round the world, as hundreds 
of people sail round it every year. In the narra- 
tion, however, the outward voyage from Cork 
is dispatched (very properly) in three lines and a 
half, and the homeward occupies only about a couple 
of pages. What the book does describe is really 
something much more interesting than a voyage 
round the world, at least by so frequented a high- 
way; the writer chanced to be carried round the 
entire coast of New Holland, a circumnavigation 
certainly not performed once for a thousand times 
that the world is now sailed round. 

Dr Wilson sailed from Cork on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, 1828, in the Governor Ready, of 512 tons, 
as surgeon-superintendent, with 200 male convicts 
under his charge ; arrived at Sydney on the 17th of 
January, 1829, and left in the same ship on the 18th 
of March for Hobart Town. They reached that 
place on the 25th—got under weigh again on the 
2d of April, intending to make for Batavia by the 
south and west coasts of Australia; but after round- 
ing the southern point of Van Dieman’s Land, and 
persevering till the 23rd, by which time they had 
attained only the 13lst degree of east longitude (not 
half way along the south coast), it was determined to 
give up the contest with adverse gales and a tempes- 
tuous sea, and to put about and attempt the passage 
through Torres’ Straits, at the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of the great insular continent. Scudding 
the greater part of the way under easy sail, they 
reached the entrance of the Straits on the 15th of 
May—passed Murray's Island, without putting in, 
on the morning of the 18th, and at 45 minutes past 
two o’clock on the afternoon of the same day, struck 
on a small detached coral reef, which penetrated the 
bottom of the ship, and admitted the water in a few 
minutes up to the lower deck. From this point 
(in 10° 2’ S. Lat., 143° 21’ E. Long.) the ship's com- 
pany made their way in the boats to the neighbour- 
hood of the south-west coast of Timor,—a distance 
of about 1300 miles,—where, on the 3d of June, 
they were taken on board the Colonial brig Amity, 
on her way from Coupang. the Dutch capital of that 
island, to the new British settlement at Raffles Bay on 
the coast of New Holland. The Amity eventually put 
about and returned to Coupang, and Dr Wilson 
afterwards left in her, on the 8th of June, for 
Raffles Bay, where she arrived on the 3lst. Here 
he remained till the 3lst of August, when he again 
sailed for Coupang in the Colonial brig, the Gover- 
nor Phillips, which reached that settlement on the 
6th of September. On the 12th they set out for 
the Swan River, where they arrived on the 18th of 
October. On the 19th of November they again got 
under weigh; and anchored in King George's 
Sound, at the South western extremity of Australia, 
on the 29th. Dr Wilson remained at the British 
settlement here till the 20th of December, and then 
sailed in the same ship for Van Dieman’s Land; 
which he came in sight of on the 7th of January, 
1830. After visiting Launceston and George's 
Town, they left on the 15th for Sydney, and reached 
that port on the 2Ist. On the 9th of April the 
Doctor finally set sail in the Surrey for London, and 
anchored in the Downs on the 2nd of August. 
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~ We have extracted “from the narrative these notes 
of the author's course, as the best index to our 
readers of what they may expect to find in the book. 
The Doctor (evidently a Scotsman) is not a brilliant 
writer—though unfortunately rather addicted to the 
jocular. His wit, it must be confessed, can only be 
described as a grotesque sort of disguise in which 
it pleases him occasionally to dress up a plain good 
sense and right feeling never intended to figure in 
such masquerade. Nor does he appear to have 
much literary knowledge or accomplishment; 
though he will, too, at.times, blaze forth in a sudden 
eruption of poetry, theology, or professional Latin, 
the effect of-which at a mess, we can well conceive, 
would be dazzling. Doctor of Medicine, as he has;the 
honour of being, he is certainly considerably more 
of the sailor than of the academician. But the best 
qualities of a Jack Tar—the unaffectedness and 
downrightness of the character—are quite as con- 
spicuous in him as its deficiency in high polish; and 
from all that- appears—from some facts that inci- 
dentally come out, and still more from the sound 
judgment and correct feeling he shows upon all 
points of importance, and his evident sagacity, en- 
ergy, and promptitude in emergencies, we have no 
doubt that he is a very able and excellent ‘officer. 
In particular, all that he writes upon the subject of 
the very delicate professional duties in which he has 
been for many years engaged as surgeon of a convict 
ship, is in the highest degree humane, enlightened, 
and in every way considerate and judicious. ; 


With his characteristic activity and intrepidity, 
Dr Wilson no where stept on shore in the course of 
his long revolution round the Australian coast, with- 
out immediately proceeding to make the best use of 
every moment of his time, by perambulating and ex- 
amining the spot as far as his opportunities allowed. 
In this way, he has given us some details of very 
considerable interest respecting both the Swan River 
Settlement, and the country in the neighbourhood of 
King George’s Sound, where he penetrated to the 
distance of about seventy miles, in a direction north 
from the British station on the coast. The notices, 
however, which he had collected respecting these *wo 
districts, have, as he remarks in his preface, been in 
a great measure superseded by the publication, in the 
interim, of information more recently obtained—and 
especially in so far as regards King George’s Sound, 
by Captain Sturt’s late work, entitled “Two Expe- 
ditions into the Interior of Southern Australia.’ 


King George’s Sourd was discovered by Vancouver, 
in 1791, and the entrance to the port, according to 
that navigator is in 350 5° S. lat. —118° 17’ E. long. 
In the end of the year 1826 the French formed 
an establishment here, upon which Major Lockyer 
was sent from Sydney, with a detachment of sol- 
diers and prisoners to take possession of the place in 
the name of the King. Before their arrival, how- 
ever, the French had abandoned it; and the British 
occupation of it has been kept up ever since. There 
are two ports, Princess Royal Harbour, and Oyster 
Harbour ; and the rudiments of a future town, to be 
called Frederick Town, have been formed on the 
North-west side of the former. ‘I understand,” 
says Dr Wilson, “ it is on the point of being given 
up as an out-station of Sydney, to form a part of the 
Government of Western Australia; and I should 
not be surprised if it were, ere long, the seat of that 
government—it being, in many respects, far prefer- 
able to Swan River. The entrance to Princess 
Royal, and also to Oyster Harbour, is narrow, shal- 
low, and only capable of admitting small vessels ; 
but the Sound is capacious, and easy of access, afford- 
ing an easy and safe anchorage, to any number of ves- 
sels, of any burden. The land, evenin the imme- 
diate vicinity, is far from indifferent, and capable of 
being rendered very productive ; and the climate is 
delightful.” Of the natives, also, he gives rather a 
favourable account. “ They seem,” he says, “ a good- 


natured race; not so savage-looking as those of the 
North coast. They are far from being destitute’of 
intelligence: on the contrary, they appear very 
acute. Several of them reside coastantly in the 
camp, where they are treated with kindness.” | 


A circumstance belonging to the history of this 
settlement, almost as singular as it is honourable, is 
that, up tothe time at least that Dr Wilson was 
there, no act of hostility had been committed either 
bythe natives, or against them. This fortunate re- 
sult seems to have been owing to the judicious orders 
issued by Major Lockyer, on the first formation of 
the settlement. 


The portion of the present volume in which there 
is most novelty is the earlier half of it, which relates 
to the Northern coast of Australia, and the seas and 
islands in that neighbourhood—including the passage 
of Torres’ Straits, Murray's Island, (of the inhabi- 
tants of which an interesting account is given in the 
Appendix, from observations collected by the author 
when he touched at the island on a former voyage in 
July, 1822)—several other islands to the west of 
this, such as Half-way Island, Booby Island, and a 
group not before known, consisting of fourteen small 
islands, to which the name of Duncan’s Isles was 
given—the settlements on Melville Island and at 
Raffles Bay, on what is called the Cobourg Peninsula 
—Port Essington, a station farther to the westward 
on the same Peninsula, where it was at one time pro- 
posed to form a settlement—and finally, the Dutch 
establishment at Coupang, on the island of Timor. 


No doubt can be entertained that the intricate and 
dangerous channel between the Australian continent 
and the Southern coast of the island of New Guinea, 
which now bears the name of Luis Vaez de Torres, 
was actually passed through in 1606, by that Spanish 
navigator. ‘Torres had sailed from Peru the pre- 
ceding year, in company with Pedro Fernandez de 
Quiros, from whom, however, he had been separated 
a short time before coming in sight of New Guinea. 
Yet, for more than a century and a half aiter its dis- 
covery, the existence of the Strait remained entirely 
forgotten. For instance, in all the maps given in the 
great French collection of Voyages, compiled by the 
Abbé Prevost, the publication of which did not ter- 
minate till 1761, New Guinea is represented as a 
part of New Holland. Neither the voyage of 
Torres, indeed, nor that of Quiros is noticed in the 
original sixteen quarto volumes of that collection’; 
but in a seventeenth supplementary volume, an 
account of the latter is given from an edition of 
Prevost's work, published in Holland, in which it 
had, along with various other additions, been incor- 
porated. But of the separate course followed by 
Torres, no notice is taken. This voyage of Quiros 
is very memorable on account of various discoveries 
made in the course of it, in which he appears to 
have anticipated recent navigators, and especially 
from his having, as there is every reason to believe, 
visited the island of Otaheite, and given it the name 
of La Sagittaria. The claim of Torres to the dis- 
covery of the Strait was first clearly established, we 
believe, in the second volume of Admiral Burney’s 
‘Chronological History of Voyages and Discoveries 
in the South Sea,’ published in 1806, in which was 
given his own relation of his voyage after he and 
Quiros parted company, from a manuscript in the 
possession of Mr Dalrymple. 


The passage of Torres’ Strait, the navigation of 
which, as we have mentioned, is very intricate, is now 
frequently made, and it has been minutely surveyed 
by Flinders. The reef upon which the Governor 
Ready struck is correctly laid down, it appears, in 
that navigator's chart. Of this chart, however, the 
ship had only the first sheet on board, never having 
contemplated making that passage on leaving En- 
gland. “ This circumstance,” says Dr Wilson, “ was 
untoward; but knowing that we should have oppor- 
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tunities of ascertaining our true position from lunar 
observations, and determining to keep a good look 
out, we hoped to get safely through the dangers 
which abounded in the route we were now compelled 
to pursue.” 

On the night before they struck, they had passed 
safely through two reefs called Boot Reef and Port- 
lock Reef; and “we were rather elated,” says the 
author, “ by being the first, (as far as our knowledge 
extended) who had made the attempt during the 
night.” They next passed through the Great Barrier 
Reef by an opening about 100 fathoms wide ; and 
were afterwards making rapid way, with a strong 
breeze and the tide in their favour—and guided only 
by the colour of the water, were passing many reefs 
and sand-banks in safety, when the ship suddenly 
struck :— 


“Tt is a very common, but highly reprehensible prac- 
tice (the authorobserves, in concluding the account of 
the affair), when a ship is lost on a reef or sand-bank, 
to account for the accident by affirming, either that the 
danger has not been previously known; or that its 
position is inaccurately laid down in the chart; or 
that the ship has been drifted out of ber proper course 
by unknown currents. That vessels are frequently 
lost, through one or other of these causes, there can be 
no doubt, yet it is no less true, that many others owe 
their destruction to ignorance or inadvertence. 

“ Although our disaster might, in like manner, be 

easily ascribed either to currents, erroneous charts, or 
recent-formed coral reefs, yet it must be confessed, 
that we were not entirely free from blame.—Ist. We 
gave a reef on the larboard hand too wide a berth, 
and, in consequence, the fair channel being very nar- 
row, we (assisted partly by the tide) approached too 
near the reef on the starboard, off which the ship was 
lost. —2ndly. We ought to have passed to the north- 
ward of the reef, where there was not only much more 
sea room, but where, by our being between the sun 
and the reef, its limits and detached patches (from the 
beautiful green appearance, contrasted, when viewed 
in such an aspect, with the dark blue of the deep 
water), would have been much more easily and accu- 
rately discerned. This error was committed by our 
wish to avoid guing round about, so that we might 
reach Half-way Island before the sun got too far 
a-head.—3dly. In such an intricate navigation, we 
ought not to have carried such a press of sail; for, if 
the ship had not been going with such velocity, it must 
be evident, she would not have struck with so much 
force, and, consequently, there might have been some 
chance of getting her again afloat, before she became 
irreparably injured. 
“"« ‘These errors being thus stated as a warning to 
others ; I cannot conclude without mentioning, that no 
person could have paid more devoted and unremitted 
attention, in every respect, to his duty than Captain 
Young, who is a good practical seaman, and a very 
superior navigator. He was ably assisted by his chief 
mate, Mr Underwood, a young man possessing every 
requisite to form that inestimable character—athorough- 
bred seainan ;—But any encomium of mine may be 
deemed superfluous—a more correct estimate of both 
their characters, being easily formed from the fact, that 
the strictest discipline, order, and regularity, were 
preserved after the shipwreck ; and, in consequence of 
this, and of their other well-directed exertions, assisted 
by Divine Providence, all hands reached a distant 
friendly port, in safety.” 


The story of the wreck, and of the escape and pre- 
servation of the whole ship's company, is extremely 
interesting ; but it is by far too long to be given en- 
tire, and it would not easily admit of an “effective 
abridgment. Captain Young is spoken of in the 
passage we just quoted, as if he were still alive ; but it 
appears that he was taken ill and died at Batavia. 
“ On my arrival in England,” says Dr Wilson (in a 
note at p. 177), “ I heard the melancholy intelli- 
gence, not only of his death, but also of that of all 
the other efficers, and the greatest part of the crew of 
the ill-fated Governor Ready.” = 

Upon first. taking to their boats, the intention of 
the shipwrecked crew was to make for Melville 
Island, as the nearest’European settlement ; but they 


passed it during the night, on which, it being im- 
possible to beat back, they resolved to proceed to 
Timor. | This was a fortunate escape; for when 
they were taken on board the Amity, the first thing 
they learned was that Melville Island had been aban- 
doned. This settlement —the first established on 
the Northern coast of Australia had been 
formed in the latter part of the year 1824— 
the spot having been selected by Captain Bremer, 
R. N., who sailed for that purpose from Sydney on 
the 24th of August. The most complete account 
that has been given of Melville Island appeared in 
the Second Part of the Fourth Volume of the 
‘ Journal of the Geographical Society,’ published 
last year. The memoir is by Major Campbell, who 
was Commandant on the Station, from August, 1826, 
till its abandonment on the 3lst of March, 1829. 
Although some difference of opinion appears to exist 


“upon the subject, we cannot, we confess, sce any ground 


for doubting that Melville Island had an abundantly 
fair trial. -It lies about fifteen miles off the coast of 
New Holland, between the 1]th and 12th parallels 
of south latitude, and on each side of the 13lst 
meridian east from Greenwich. Its greatest length, 
from cast to west, is 75 miles; its greatest breadth, 
from north to south, thirty-seven. Its distance from 
the island of Timor is about three hundred and 
thirty miles. Melville Island is divided from 
Bathurst Island, which lies immediately to the west of 
it, and is about half its size, by a very narrow channel, 
to which the name of Apsley Strait has been given ; 
and it was on the coast of this strait that the settle- 
ment was formed. Major Campbell examined’ the 
north coast in the hope’of discovering a more elegible 
situation; “but the whole line of this coast,” he 
says, “ I found lined with an almost continued bar- 
rier of mangroves, except a few places where there 
were abrupt banks, twenty feet high, of a red ferru. 
ginous clay; the bays were all shallow, exposed to 
the north and north-west winds, unfit for anchorage 
for any other than small craft or boats; and the 
heads of these bays terminated in salt-water creeks, 
surrounded by thick belts of mangrove.” Had there 
been no other objection, the inconvenience and diffi- 
culty of the access through Apsley Strait would 
have rendered the station on Melville Island unten- 
able. There is, in fact, no known passage to the 
open sea, through the south end of thestrait. After 
remaining two days sounding at its entrance in that 
direction, Major Campbell could find no passage 
through the sand banks, which extended sea-ward as 
far as the eye could reach. And, generally, he 
describes the strait as intricate and dangerous, from 
sand banks, extensive reefs, and strong currents. It 
is forty-six miles in length, and the breadth varies 
from four miles to one anda half. But there were 
many other unfavourable cireumstanecs. “ The 
island,” says Major Campbell, “was out of any 
direct line of trade, and had never attracted the 
attention of the traders of any nation whatever, not 
even the Malays, who annually came within thirty 
miles of the island, and within a‘ hundred* miles of 
the settlement: this enterprising people avoided 
Melville island, both on account of their instructions 
from Macassar, and their aversion to enter narrow 
straits, where there are strong currents. The ‘soil 
near the settlement was generally light, and difficult 
to bring into a state for cultivation, and European 
labour I considered inadequate to do justice to it. 
The climate was extremely debilitating, although not 
decidedly very unhealthly ; and the constitutions of 
Europeans suffered much from its effects. In the 
course of twelve months, nearly every individual 
belonging to the establishment had been in 
hospital, and some of them ‘three or four times, 
These combined circumstances, with several other 
obstacles, already mentioned in this memoir, were so 
much at variance with the prosperity of a young 
settlement, and had operated so much against it for 
three years, that I felt convinced there was no 
chance of opening a commercial intercourse between 
Melville Island and the Indian Archipelago, either 
through the medium of native vessels or others. 
Thus, the ‘main object of Government in forming 
an establishment in this part of the world, with a 





view of extending our commerce by introducing 
European manufactured goods more generally into 
demand throughout the Indian islands, was com. 
pletely frustrated.” 

The timber growing on Melville Island, it may be 
mentioned, appears to embrace a considerable variety 
of species, among which teak and other valuable 
woods are in great plenty. The place might, there. 
fore, be found worth resorting to, especially if there 
were another station in the neighbourhood, for sup. 
plies of timber. In‘a list which Major Campbell 
has given, the length of stem of many of the trees is 
stated to run to 40, 50, and 60 feet; in several 
species the diameters were found to range from 20 
to 36 feet. 

The settlement at Raffles Bay was founded in 
June, 1827, on its having become probable that the 
attempt at Melville Island would turn out a failure, 
On'the breaking up of the station at Melville Island, 
the stores, &c. were accordingly transferred to Raffles 


‘Bay. Raffles Bay, as already mentioned, is situated 


on that part of the continent of Australia called the 
Cobourg Peninsula, to the east of Melville Island, from 
which it is divided by a strait of from twenty to thirty 
miles in breadth, called Dundas Strait. The British 
station, to which the name of Fort Wellington was 
given, was placed on the north-east side of the bay. 
In the work before us are printed some extracts 
from the manuscript diary of Captain Smyth, the 
first Commandant, who says, “ the bay appears caps- 
ble of sheltering any number of vessels, but the 
water is shoal for a mile from the shore ; even small 
boats cannot get in at low water, except at one point, 
about three-quarters of a mile from the camp, to 
N. N. W.” Dr Wilson gives the latitude of the 
Fort (ascertained by means of many meridional alti- 
tudes of the sun, and of stars, south and north of the 
zenith) as llo 15° 4" §.; and_the longitude (ob- 
tained by upwards of one hundred lunar observa- 
tions) as 132° 24’ 57” E. In the map appended to 
Major Campbell’s memoir it appears to be placed a 
little farther to the north-east. 

This colony was also unfortunate in the first in- 
stance. The settlers became early involved in hosti- 
lities with the natives—the surgeon died, and the 
station, in which much sickness prevailed, was left 
for some months without any medical officer; and 
eventually, Raffles Bay also was ordered to be given 
up. The order arrived in June, 1829, while Dr 
Wilson was at the station. ‘ The intelligence, he 
says, “caused universal regret. I do not suppose 
that six volunteers would have been found, if left to 
their choice, to proceed to Sydney. . However, 
although the orders created vexation and surprise, 
yet, on reflection, it was evident that something of 
the kind might have been expected, from the un- 
favourable reports that had been in the first instance 
transmitted to head-quarters respecting the settle- 
ment.” He afterwards tells us that Captain 
Barker, who was in charge when the orders came, 
hesitated sometime before he decided to obey them. 
The consideration which, according to our author, 
led him at last to give up his scruples was a strange 
one, or at least it is strangely announced. ‘TI say,” 
continues the Doctor, “ he hesitated some time; but, 
recollecting that obedience is better than sacri- 
fice, he carried the orders into execution, 
though with extreme ieluctance.” The settlers left 
the place at the end of August. ‘On Friday, the 
28th, about noon,” says Dr Wilson, “everything 
that Captain Barker intended to take away being on 
board the Governor Phillips, we all embarked, and 
arrangements were made for sailing next morning. 
On Saturday the 29th, early in the morning, Cap- 
tain Barker and myself went on shore to bathe. 
Afterwards, we walked through the deserted camp, 
and visited the garden, where everything appeared to 
our eyes more flourishing than before. The fort 
was left undestroyed, for the use of, and under the 
care of, Wellington (a native chief), who promised 
to take charge of it until we returned. The car- 
penter of the brig nailed the union jack to the flag- 
staff; and although it was an old one, and hardly 
worth the carrying away, yet it may last until re- 
placed by another, which we all wished might, ere 
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long, be displayed,—if not here, at least on some 
contiguous part of the coast. The settlement was 
then abandoned ;—Captain Barker being the last to 
embark.” 

The settlers had consisted of Captain Barker, of 
the 39th Regiment, the Commandant; Mr Rad- 
ford (who died while Dr Willis was there), at the 
head of the“commissariat department; his assistant, 
Mr Hickey; the surgeon, Dr Davis; a party of 
Royal Marines; a detachment of the 39th Regi- 
ment, and also several individuals of the 57th; 
several prisoners of the crown brought from Sydney, 
and here denominated volunteers; a Malay; and 
alittle native girl. “It is a singular circumstance,” 
the author observes, ‘that this girl has such an 
aversion to her countrymen, that if, while she 
happens to be playing with any of the other 
children, she observes the natives coming towards 
the settlement, she instantly endeavours to get 
out of their view. Orders were received from 
Sydney to leave this girl behind; but, as 
it was imagined that such orders had been 
issued under the impression that her removal 
would be against the wishes of the natives, Captain 
Barker determined to take her to Sydney; more 
particularly as her father, and all the other natives, 
were extremely solicitous that she should not be left 
behind, and expressed great satisfaction when they 
understood that she was to be taken with us. It was 
some time, however, before the natives could com- 
prehend that we were all going away. They ap- 
peared to be very sorry, and many of them gave us 
to understand that they would willingly accompany 
us.” The girl, however, who was named Mary 
Waterloo Raffles, but whose native name was Riveral, 
seems to have gone to King George’s Sound along 
with Captain Barker, who was appointed to take the 
command of that station. Captain Barker, who ap- 
pears to have been an able and excellent man, was 
afterwards murdered by the natives of Encounter 
Bay, on the south-west of Australia, which he was 
examining by order of the Government of New 
South Wales, on his return to Sydney from King 
George’s Sound, which had been given up to 
Captain Stirling. 

Upon the subject of the abandonment of Melville 
Island, Dr Wilson makes the following observa- 
tions :— 

“The alleged causes of abandonment were—lst. 
The unhealthiness of the climate ;—2dly, The hostility 
of the natives;—and, 3.ily, The non-visitation of the 
Malays. 

“ Now, from a perusal of the preceding pages, it 
may appear sufficiently evident,—Ist, That the climate 
is not unhealthy ;—2Jly, That the hostility of the 
natives was caused, or at all events, aggravated, by 
the conduct of the settlers; and that as soon as con- 
ciliatory measures were adopted, their hostility ceased ; 
3dly, The Malays did visit Raffles Bay, in considerable 
numbers; and, had the settlement continued in exist- 
ence a few months longer, not only the Malays, but 
also many Chinese, chiefly from Batavia, would have 
migrated thither, 

** These three causes, therefore, which influenced 
his Majesty’s Ministers to abandon the north coast of 
New Holland are, I think, proved to be without 
foundation; and it is deeply to be deplored, that 
these shores should have been thus deserted,—after so 
much expense had been incurred,—after all the diffi- 
culties, necessarily attending a new settlement, had 
been overcome, and pleasing prospects of future pros- 
perity had opened into view. 

“The principal object in forming a settlement on 
the north coast of New Holland has been already men- 
tioned; but it is not altogether the intercourse with 
the Malays and Chinese that would render it of such 
importance,—there being other circumstances which 
would, at least, add to its utility. Ships proceeding to 
India, from the colonies on the eastern coast, would 
touch there, with obvious reciprocal advantage. More- 
Over, it would prove a convenient place of refuge in 
cases of shipwreck, which so frequently occur in 
Torres’ Straits, and the adjacent seas. 

“Tt is, however, hardly worth while to expatiate on 


the numerous advantages to be attained by colonizing 
this part of the coast, as it is not very likely that the 
British Government will, at least for some time to 
come, make any further attempt; but it is not impro- 
bable that the French or Dutch may be induced to 
make a trial; and there can be no doubt that a settle- 
ment, judiciously chosen, and properly conducted, 
would, in avery short time, become, both in a mer- 
cantile and political point of view, a place of consider- 
able importance in the eastern world.” 


Major Campbell and Dr Wilson agree in thinking 
that decidedly the best situation for the settlement 
would have been Port Essington. In this judgment 
also, Captain Laws, of H.M.S. Satellite, an able 
and experienced officer, and well acquainted with 
this coast, appears, from a paper drawn up by him 
which Dr Wilson has printed, to concur. It is to 
this neighbourhood that the Malays are in the habit 
of resorting in the greatest numbers. Port Essing- 
ton, according to Captain Laws, is about four miles 
by land from Raffles Bay, and one hundred and 
seventy by sea from Melville Island. This must mean 
the length of the voyage to the spot on Melville's 
Island where the English settlement was: the direct 
distance to the nearest part of the island does not 
appear to be more than forty miles. It is situated 
on the north side of the Cobourg Peninsula; its 
latitude, according to Captain King, by whom it was 
examined in 1818, being 11° 6° S., and its longitude 
1320 12’ E. ‘The approach to Port Essington,” 
says Major Campbell, “ is perfectly open, and unob- 
structed by any danger whatever. * * At the 
southern end it forms three spacious harbours, each 
of them extending inwards three miles, with a width 
of about two; the depth of water being five fathoms, 
with a bottom of stiff mud and sand. These harbours 
are sheltered from every wind, and would afford ex- 
cellent and secure anchorage for vessels of any 
description, being perfectly free from hidden danger ; 
indeed, the whole port is a secure place of anchorage 
for vessels of any size, and forms altogether one of 
the finest harbours in the world. There is no har- 
bour yet known (Port Jackson excepted) to be com- 
pared to it in the whole extent of Australia, and it 
may be entered in safety, as wel! during the night as 
by day. It may be also approached at all seasons ; 
would be a convenient place of call for vessels pro- 
ceeding from Sydney, through Torres’ Strait, to Java, 
Singapore, and India; and from its contiguity to 
Timor, New Guinea, Celebes, and the other islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, it is accessible to the 
Malay and Bugis’ trading proas, as also the junks 
from China, in consequence of the regular monsoons, 
which extend many degrees to the southward of Port 
Essington.” Dr Wilson landed at Port Essington 
with Captain Barker after leaving Raffles Bay; but 
they had time only for a short walk. on the shore. 
On a former visit, Captain Barker had found a fine 
stream of fresh water at a point a little distant from 
where they now put in:—but there was no oppor- 
tunity of examining if it was still running. On 
those coasts, however, water has generally been 
easily found by digging for it; and if that expedient 
should fail of success, there would be no difficulty 
in collecting a sufficient supply during the rainy 
season, and preserving it throughout the year in 
tanks. We may here mention that the island laid 
down in the charts as Buckle’s Island, and placed 
in Lat. 100 58’ S.—Long., 131° 15° E., was found 
by the Governor Phillips on this passage from Raffles 
Bay to Coupang not to exist. At Dr Wilson’s re- 
quest the Captain steered to the spot, but although 
the evening was clear, no appearance of land was 
seen in any direction. 

Having thus noticed the most important of the 
geographical details contained in the work, we shall 
now conclude by extracting a few of the author’s 
descriptive passages, The following is his account 
of the reception of himself and his companions at 
Coupang, on their first arrival there after having 
been shipwrecked :— 

**T have already mentioned that we were kindly 
received by the Resident of Coupang. He was in very 
low spirits, not only on account of having lately been 


bereft of his wife, but also from a more recent affliction 
he had experienced, by the death of his pastor, friend, 
and counsellor, the Rev. Mr Le Brun, who had unex- 
pectedly fallen a victim to an insidious fever a few days 
before our arrival. 

** Under the influence of these depressing events, 
the Resident lived quite retired: he expressed to me 
his regret that [ had not arrived a little earlier, as he 
thought the assistance of a British surgeon might have 
saved the life of his much-valued friend, who had not 
received the advantage of medical attendance during 
his illness, in consequence of the only surgeon, in whom 
dependance could be placed, having been a short time 
previously carried off by-an attack of a similar 
disease. 

‘The day after our arrival, we received a polite 
invitation to dine with Mr Teilmann, Secretary to 
Government, who had invited all the Europeans, of 
any note in port, to meet us, At the time appointed 
(3 pem.), Captain Young, Messrs Radford, Under- 
wood, Owen, and myself, repaired to his hospitable 
abode, where we found a considerable number already 
assembled, forming a large circle in the cool and spa- 
cious verandah, each individual occupying an easy 
arm-chair, smoking cigars, and puffing care away. 

‘* After our introduction, which was performed with 
much formality, we were invited to take a cigarand a 
glass of wine or spirits before dinner. This appears to 
be a common custom here, as the attendants, without 
being called, waited on us, one with cigars, another 
with a lighted stick, and athird with wine, spirits, and 
water. The company being all arrived, dinner was 
announced, and after a little ceremony, we were all 
comfortably seated at table, on which was tastefully 
spread, an abundance of choice and well-cooked viands, 
whose savoury odour might tempt the most fastidious 
appetite; it is, therefore, not to be wondered at, that 
our eyes wandered over the various dishes with more 
than Epicurean delight. 

*¢ Fish of several kinds,—soups, including the bird’s- 
nest and trepang, together with many other equally 
rich items, having been partaken of, our worthy host 
called out with a loud voice, ‘ Bo ma karna,’ which, 
being interpreted, signifies, ‘ Bring dinner.’ To us 
who had lately fared so scantily, it seemed strange, and 
somewhat absurd, that such rich and delicious food, of 
which several had so liberally partaken, should not 
even be considered as a part of dinner. We were no 
less astonished to find, in this semi-barbarous place, 
people who had skili to prepare, and taste to enjoy, 
dainties well deserving the admiration of the most 
refined apician connoisseurs. 

*¢ The attendants, also, who were numerous, gave an 
additional zest to the entertainment, by performing their 
office with promptitude and good-will. In such cir- 
cumstances, it was difficult to act in conformity with 
the precept of Celsus ;* but as the one part of it had 
been broken from necessity, it was deemed fair and 
just on our part to break the other from choice, and 
carpere diem while it was in our power. 

* After dinner the bottle circulated freely, and several 
who had until now been very silent, began to shew 
symptoms of the Cacoethes loquendi ; but as the conver- 
sation was carried on either in Dutch or Malayese, I 
could not derive much advantage from it. Haviig con- 
sumed no inconsiderable quantity of well-cooled claret, 
we retired from table, and enjoyed our coffee under the 
verandah; after which, some took leave,—others re- 
mained to smoke cigars aud drink brandy and water.” 


We cannot give the lithographic sketch of part of 
the following scene at Raffles Bay, but the descrip- 
tion will amuse our readers though unaccompanied 
by that embellishment :— 


‘In the evening, a large fire was kindled just 
before the fort, and the natives danced round it with 
great vigour and spirit, to the music, produced by one 
of their party, from a long hollow tube. Dr Davies 
joined them, but although he might keep time cor- 
rectly enough for a civilized bail room, yet he fell 
short in that necessary part, at least to a savage ear; 
so they, in very polite terms, requested that he would 
not fatigue himself, but stand and look at them, Leiut. 
Weston, of the East India Company’s Service, took a 
very spirited and correct sketch of this singular per- 
formance. Wellington did not dance himself, being 
busily employed in persuading us that Miago was only 
a Mandrowillie, and therefore not entitled to so much 
attention. 

“ After the dance they were all regaled with a mess 
of rice, of which they are very fond. Supper being 
finished, they requested permission to remain all night 
in the settlement, which was granted; and Captain 
Laws having invited Wellington and several others, 
including Miago, to visit the Satellite next forenoon, 
they retired very quietly and contentedly to rest. 

*€ On the morning, long before the appointed time, 
Wellington and his party, consisting of Olobo and 
Miago, pulled on board the Satellite, in his lately ac- 
quired canoe. Captain Laws, Captain Barker, and 
myself, went on board about eleven o'clock, We 
found our sable friends highly delighted with their 
entertainment, having been shaved and clothed. 


* Neque vero ex multa fame nimia satietas, neque ex 
nimia satietate fames idonea est.” 
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They seemed to pay particular attention to the ma- 
neeuvres of the marines. 

-« Captain Laws having ordered two guns to be 
loaded, the natives begged that they might not be fired. 
Olobo jumped on the poop, and placed himself behind 
a sailor, of whom he kept fast hold, scarcely having 
courage to peep over his shoulders. Wellington was 
invited to fire the first gun, but no persuasion could 

revail on him to do so; and placing his hands over 
fie ears he went to the opposite side of the deck. 
Miago was then led to the gun; when Wellington, 
fearing that Miago might acquire more credit, jumped 
to the gun, and fired it. Miago fired the second gun 
without hesitation, and when he and Wellington saw 
the shot stiike the water near the shore, their astonish- 
ment was extreme. After a few seconds of mute sur- 
prise, Miago cut a variety of capers on the quarter- 
deck, to the infinite amusement of the ship’s company. 
As for Olobo, he appeared to be glad that the affair 
was over. 

«* While we were at tiffin in the cabin, Wellington 
came down, and requested that no present might be 
given to any person but himself. This prohibition was 
directed in a special manner against Miago. Then 
turning round to the Captain’s steward, he inquired 
his name, and what he was. On learning that he was 
a Mandrowillie, he immediately took him by the back 
of the neck, and endeavoured to thrust him out of the 
cabin. Being requested todesist, he did so, but with some 
reluctance; he requested permission to sit down with us, 
and was gratified by receiving the desiied indulgence. 
He then resumed the old grievance about Miago, with 
great vehemence of jargon and gesture. In the midst 
of his oration, he happened to turn round, and to his 
astonishment beheld Miago standing at the cabin door, 
listening with great tranquillity and composure to his 
harangue; when, with dexterity that could not have 
been exceeded by a civilized man of the world, if 
caught in such an awkward predicament, he immedi- 
ately changed the subject, pretending to be talking 
of something else, and at the same time very graciously 
and condescendingly presented some fish-inooks to 
Miago, who received them with sulky indifference. 


“The sight of dinner, which was now ready for 
them, restored good humour. They were served, on 
the quarter-deck, with a large dish of rice, sugar, yams, 
and pumpkins, of which they partook very heartily. 
They did not appear to relish the pumpkins, but the 
yams and rice they enjoyed greatly. They requested 
some of the sailors, who had been civil to them, to par- 
take; and seemed to think it strange that they could 
not come abaft the gangway todoso. As they could 
not consume the half of what was prepared for them, 
Wellington received permission to take the remainder 


on shore; when he made an equal distribution of it + partners!” 
amongst a number of his tribe, who had been on the ~ 


beach all day, waiting his return. He also entertained ° 
them with an account of his adventures on board, with: 
which they appeared to be no less gratified, than with 
the habiliments and other presents which their chieftain 
had received. 


** Next day, the same party were taken on board “ie 
ship Reliance, after having received particular instzuc- 
tions not to throw aside their dress (which they were 
apt to do) in the presence of theladies. As the ship 
had no guns, and was otherwise unlike the Satsllite, 
Wellington called her a Mandrowillie ship, and; paid 
little attention to anything on board. He had, however, 
sufficient good taste to admire the ladies, and vfas par- 
ticularly struck with the beautifully Juxuriant- ringlets 
of one of them. 

“On Sunday, August the 2nd, Wellington and a 
few natives, and, shortly afterwards, Miago and others, 
from a different part of the coast, paid another visit to 
the settlement. , 

“Having obtained the loan of King’s Australia, I 
embraced the opportunity of comparing the Raffles’ 
Bay dialect with those he has taken notice of: they 
did not bear the smallest resemblance. Wellington 
being placed in a chair alongside of me, and being in 
good humour, he went cn sometime pretty well, now 
and then digressing about Miago being-a Mandrowillie, 
and stating his annoyance at our marked attentions fo 
him. 


© While he was thus remonstrating, Miago made his 
appearance, and of course was kindly received ; but 
this was so discordant with the feelings of Wellington, 
that he became sulky, and would rot answer any move 
questions. I then addressed myself tc Waterloo, the 
Chief that ran away with the axe (after having seen 
and tried its use), who gladly began to commu- 
nicate the desired information. On this, Wellington 
thought it prudent to be communicative, and gave 
me the native names for ‘bead,’ ‘eyes,’ * nose,’ 
* mouth,’ &c., with such volubility, that I could not 
understand lim, It was with difficulty I could keep 
his attention to the subject ; he said nothing more about 
Miago, he being present, but ever and anon talked 
about a mambrual. 

“ After having explained to him that I would give 
him a present, if he would havea little patience, he 
was satisfied, but kept a bright look out, lest any of his 
tribe should in the interim receive anything ; at last I 
succeeded in removing ‘iis fears in that respect, but 
another unlooked-for result followed. Not possessing 


the same interest in communicating, as I did in receiv- 
ing informat‘on, his attention being kept so long on an 
object altogether uninteresting to him, he soon fell fast 
asleep.” 


——— _ 


AMERICAN 


Norman Leslie; a Tale of the present Times. 
Theodore S. Fay. 3 vols. 8vo. London. 


crone. 


Tuis is sad balderdash! It is, however, in one re- 
spect a novelty, being a Yankee fashionable novel, 
written by a native American, and purporting to 
be a picture of the high society, rank, fashion, 
beauty, and so on, of the Republican citizens, 
and Republican citizens’ wives and daughters, in- 
habiting New York. A precious picture itis! It 
is nothing but a vile caricature of the vilest part of 
what is called the Fashionable World in London. 
Had it been drawn by an English writer, we should 
have been the first to attack it, as a malicious 
attempt te render Sur American brethren preposter- 
ously ridiculous.; We are quite aware that Re- 
publican institutions have never produced that 
equality among men which certain theorists dream 
of; and that in the United States, as all the world 
over, there is a wealthier—an upper—an exclusive 
class, who hold themselves aloof from the rest of 
society, and despise shopkeepers, and all the 
petty traffickers, just as much as do our Dukes and 
Duchesses,f Earls, Countesses, rich bankers, and 
bankers’ wives. Ifthe author, Mr Theodore S. Fay, 
chooses, ve will even go his length, and admit with 
him, that the Americans have an awful respect for 
rank, #d are positively blinded by foreign titles, 
stars, cnd ribands; but what we cannot believe is, 
that the élite of their haut ton (as Mr Theodore S. 
Fay -wou!ld express himself) are the wretchedly 
vulgar, twaddling, brawling set he describes. At a 
select ball, at New York, he makes one of his ex- 
quisites declare that Miss Flora Temple, the very 
pk of beauty and fashion, is “a splendid article !” 
Fle talks of a “ manager of the ball,” who claps his 
faands and cries out, “‘ Gentlemen will take their 
In the middle of the ball, or, as Mr 
Fay has it, “in the midst of the gaiety and flash of 
the revel,” he makes a servant deliver a letter to Mr 
Norman Leslie, the all-accomplished hero of the 
story, who, saying “ By your leave!” reads it in the 
presence of the whole company, and then decamps 
to have a brutal bout at kicking, horse-whipping, 
and fisticuffs, at “ No. 39, up stairs, in the B 
hotel,” with a certain Count Clairmont, who, con- 
trary to all usage among people of any ton, is always 
spoken of as ‘ Count Clairmont, of the French 
army !” 


FASHIONABLE NOVELS. 
By 
Ma- 





During the first two volumes the narrative lags 
and stumbles along like a spavined, broken-winded 
hack. Somewhere, near the beginning of the 
second volume, Mr Norman Leslie is thrown into 
prison at New York, under a suspicion (arising out 
of a most bungling plot, as clear to see through as 
a ladder), of having murdered Miss Rosalie Romain, 
another young United States’ lady of the very high- 
est fashion, and one of the most beautiful of all the 
aristocratic frequenters of the Broadway, New York. 
With the exception of a few pages, all the rest of 
the second volume is occupied by judges, lawyers, 
and hangmen, and the most tedious details of a 
criminal trial, which is absolutely ludicrous from 
the utter impossibility of the circumstances, and 
makes us laugh all the time that Mr Theodore S. 
Fay is lebouring in hysterical language to make us 
shudder or weep. Our Old Bailey reporters for the 
newspapers manage these things much better than 
Mr Theodore S. Fay ;—nay, our penny-a-line men 
brew more pathos out of the common ingredients of 
many a tenth-rate police case. , 


As the hero of the tale is not"hanged for a mur- 
der that was not committed at all, we are carried, 
in the third volume, into Italy, where the incidents 
become much more crowded, and, if possible, more 
impossible. The character, manners, and customs, of 
the Italians are shamefully outraged. Even the 
melancholy, ancient ruins, the glorious works of art, 


and still more glorious scenery and climate, of Italy, 
are rendered as contemptible as the pictures in our 
street raree-shows, where little boys pay a pennya= 
then wipe their noses, ‘and then peep! We hope 
our readers will excuse the homeliness of our 
illustrations. We are really obliged to adopt a 
tone somewhat similar to this Yankee fashionable. 
novel writer's, in order fully to express our con- 
tempt. 

After years of absence Mr Norman Leslie mira. 
culously meets his love, Miss Flora Temple, at Rome, 
in a masked ball during the Carnival; and such a 
ball, and such a Carnival, and such plotting and 
throat-cutting, were most assuredly never seen at 
Rome nor anywhere else! Miss Flora is conve. 
niently unmasked, but the old people, .who are with 
her, are masked and in character. And how do 
our readers fancy that this republican couple,—Mr 
and Mrs Temple, of New York,—are equipped? 
Why,—as a proof of their democratic predilections, 
they are figged out as King and Queen! 


Let the stars of the States wax pale!—let the 
Yankee scene-shifter who denied the temporary 
rights of a poor mime, a paid theatrical king, and 
who, after apostrophizing his eyes, thanked the 
Lord they had got no kings in America,—let him, 
we say, wax red with rage at such abominable apos- 
tacy and backsliding. 

“‘ Two stately forms,” says Mr Theodore S. Fay, 
“ swept by in royal robes. The one, a man of im. 
posing aspect, crowned, and in his hand a sceptre 
(this was Mr T.); the other a lady, a diadem on her 
brow. (This was Mrs T.) .On the monarch’s arm 
hung a girl, unmasked and beautiful as morning. 
(This was Miss T.) ‘ Fair Lady,’ said Norman, 
after an interval, during which, with the license of 
the place, he had regarded her attentively, ‘ May an 
honourable knight-errant lay at your feet his heart, 
and ever after do battle in your name?" 

“ No, Sir Knight,” said Flora Temple, smiling; 
« seek, I pray you, some other love—some worthier.” 

* No other love !” cried the Knight, “ and” But 
no more of this, cry we! ‘ Va te coucher, Basile, 
tu asla fievre!” you will have no chance, Mr Theo- 
dore S. Fay, even with “the heart-broken boarding: 
school girls, and sentimental chamber-maids” you 
talk of in your preface. 

In this book, we must mention that there is 
something besides the title-page, before both 
the preface and dedication; nor is this some- 
thing the least impertinent part of the whole. 
It is a presentation of the author to the British 
public by Mr N. P. Willis, whose book of Pencil- 
lings we noticed the other week, and who, so far 
from being in a position to confer honours of knight- 
hood among us, and to force other youths into the 
field of our glory, has, as yet, to win his own spurs. 
We do not much like this presentation, patronizing, 
proculogistic system in any man; but we forgave it, 
for obvious reasons, in Washington Irving, when he 
wrote a few introductory lines in a modest manner to 
Mr Cullen Bryant's elegant American poems ; and we 
could overlook it in Barry Cornwall, who, very good- 
naturedly, only a few weeks ago stood he-chaperon 
to Mr N. P. Willis, who is now chaperonizing other 
people. Between this young man, however, and 
Irving and Proctor we may estimate the distance at 
no trifle, even if we measure it only by the length 
of time during which their names have been familiar 
to us, as compared with the few weeks that have 
passed since we first heard of his. 

In his introduction of ‘ Norman Leslie’ he says 
with admirable confidence, that it is a tale “full of 
merit, and secure of success ;” that it will “ begin’ 
reputation in England (for Mr Theodore S. Fay) # 
wide and well founded as that which he already enjoys 
in his own land.” What Mr Fay’s reputation may 
be in America we cannot say, but we wish his owt 
land had kept him to her ownself, 
TT 
RT 

LON DONE 
CHARLES KNIGHT, 22 LUDGATE STREET. 
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